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SEVENTH EGYPTIAN ROOM 



AN EXHIBIT ILLUSTRATING 

THE DAILY LIFE OF THE 

ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 

1 HE unique cataclysm by which Pom- 
peii, as well as the neighboring cities of 
Herculaneum and Boscoreale, were buried 
under the ashes and lava of Vesuvius has 
preserved to a degree found nowhere else 
among all the sites of antiquity a wealth 
of evidence picturing the every-day life 
of an ancient people. So far as excavation 
has yet restored to light the civilization 
represented in these cities, it has revealed, 
in the case of Pompeii itself, its streets 
and their rutted pavements, its houses 
and their charming gardens, its shops and 
other centers of activity; while in them and 
in their contents, of which the major part 
has been removed to the museum at Naples 
for safe-keeping, we have the record of 
nearly every side of human endeavor in 
the Roman world of the first century of our 
era. 

Generally speaking, however, no part 
of the ancient world can vie with Egypt 
in the preservation of the material evidence 
of its civilization; for there under the favor- 
ing conditions both of climate and terrain, 
the survival of even the most fragile ma- 
terials through a stretch of threescore 
centuries puts Time to flight in the im- 



agination. There, too, to a greater extent 
than elsewhere, objects of every-day use 
were placed in the tombs with the dead, 
to ensure the provision for the future life 
dictated by the religious tenets of the 
period. Thus, from the rock-hewn hy- 
pogea of Thebes excavation has recently 
restored to our eyes the beautifully fash- 
ioned and richly decorated chairs and 
other furniture which once adorned the 
palace of one of Egypt's greatest queens, 
placed by her command in the tomb of her 
parents for their pleasure and comfort in 
the hereafter. 

Nor, among the wealth of material de- 
rived from this seemingly inexhaustible 
source, the tombs of Egypt, is representa- 
tion lacking of any of the essential features 
in the life of her people — their articles of 
dress and adornment; their staples of food; 
their vessels of pottery, faience, glass, and 
metal; their implements of labor and tools 
of craftsmanship; their weapons of the 
chase and war, as well as innumerable 
other evidences of their daily activity and 
accomplishment. On the walls of these 
tombs, moreover, they have left us, in 
delicately chiseled and brilliantly painted 
scenes, a pictorial record of the time, mar- 
velous in its scope and invaluable in its 
faithful delineation of detail. There we 
see the Egyptian engaged in his daily labor 
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in the fields and in the harvesting of his 
crops; in the gathering of the vintage and 
the work of the wine-press; in the brewing 
of the sweet beer, of which he is extremely 
fond; in the preparation and cooking of 
his food; in the spinning of flax and the 
weaving of linen cloth of which his garments 
are invariably made; in the workshops of 
the carpenter and the metal-worker; in the 
studios of the sculptor and painter; and, 
in fact, in all the principal pursuits of his 



upon the desert edge bordering the valley. 
Oftentimes it is obvious that the modern 
towns are built directly upon mounds rep- 
resenting the debris of earlier habitations, 
which if they could be investigated would 
in many cases undoubtedly prove the site 
to have been occupied continuously from a 
very early period. Unfortunately the re- 
mains of many ancient town-sites through- 
out the country are gradually disappear- 
ing, through the fact that they constitute 
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time. As one of our chief sources of knowl- 
edge as to the life, day by day, of one of the 
great races of antiquity, these pictorial 
representations of the Egyptians are un- 
rivaled. 

It is as a setting for the picture we seek to 
draw of the daily happenings of such a 
people, whether derived from material 
evidence or other sources, that we naturally 
turn to the abodes in which they dwelt 
— their cities, towns, and villages — and in 
Egypt this setting can be restored to an 
unusual degree. In ancient times, just as 
in present-day Egypt, the valley of the Nile 
was dotted with towns and villages, sit- 
uated some on the river's edge, others in 
the midst of the cultivated fields, whilst 
others again lay at a slightly higher level 



the chief source from which can be obtained 
the fertilizing sabakb required by the peas- 
ants for their crops. Numberless men and 
animals are engaged in this work and the 
long strings of camels and donkeys, with 
panniers and sacks of the flour-like ma- 
terial on their backs, are a familiar sight 
to one journeying anywhere in the country. 
The Service des Antiquites, accepting an 
unavoidable situation, has made a com- 
mendable effort to oversee the work and 
preserve such antiquities as may be brought 
to light. In our collection here in the Mu- 
seum we have a series of six admirable 
bronze statuettes, acquired from the 
Egyptian Government in 1909, which 
were a part of a cache of such objects found 
in this way in the ruins of Memphis. 
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As to the recovery of evidence from those 
ancient town-sites which lie within the 
cultivated area of the valley, the sun-dried 
bricks of which their houses were invari- 
ably constructed have merged again with 
the Nile mud of the valley from which they 
were moulded, until their identification 
becomes to a great extent impossible. 
Moreover, all other material not of a dur- 
able character has, of course, completely 
vanished. The investigation of such val- 



the walls can oftentimes be determined 
only with great difficulty and with consid- 
erable uncertainty. 

Fortunately an entirely different condi- 
tion exists in the case of the sites upon the 
higher level of the desert, where aside from 
rarely occurring rains they have remained 
entirely unaffected by conditions of mois- 
ture. As an indication of the state of pres- 
ervation of ancient remains situated 
in this way, it often happens that where 
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ley-sites would, therefore, hold but slight 
possibilities on the side we are considering. 
Ancient Thebes lies buried in this way 
under the alluvial soil of the valley, its 
site covered in part by the modern town 
of Luxor and beyond by cultivated fields. 
The site of Memphis occupies a similar 
position. That great city gradually spread 
over an area several miles in length during 
its development through succeeding pe- 
riods, though little appears upon the 
present surface and its site is now covered 
by one of the most luxuriant groves of 
date-palms in the country. The remains 
of some of its temples, constructed in en- 
during stone, have been brought to light 
through excavation, but of its houses and 
other structures of which the material 
was sun-dried brick, even the position of 



such a site is conveniently accessible from 
modern villages the mounds are attacked 
by the natives as an easy source of supply 
for sun-dried brick needed in some local 
building operation, so perfect is their con- 
dition. 

The positions of these desert-sites are in 
many cases clearly marked and easily 
determinable. The collapse of the upper 
parts of the walls of sun-dried brick and 
their gradual disintegration has produced 
a general surface-effect of undulating 
mounds, shaped and rounded by the winds 
and by the driving sands under which they 
are partly, or sometimes wholly, buried. 
But they can generally be distinguished 
from the natural surface of the desert by 
their darker color — that of the disintegrated 
mud-brick just referred to. Oftentimes a 
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larger or more prominent mound, repre- 
senting some ancient structure of larger 
size, becomes a local landmark and is re- 
ferred to by the natives as el kdm, "the 
mound," or el kdm el iswid, "the black 
mound"; or, again, as el kdm el ahmar, 
"the red mound," when the fragments of 
pottery lying upon its surface are suf- 
ficiently numerous to cause it to present 
that general color effect. 

As one travels along the desert edge of 
the valley, on either side of the river, the 
remains of such ruined town-sites are to 
be seen with considerable frequency in al- 
most any section of Egypt, and it is from 



sometimes employed, even in the spanning 
of rooms of considerable size; just as we 
see them today in the villages in the more 
southern part of Egypt — constructed with 
leaning courses which require no centering, 
precisely as they have been built since the 
beginning of the Old Kingdom, about 
3000 B. C. Stone was used but sparingly, 
even in the construction of houses of the 
more pretentious type. Sometimes door- 
frames of stone are found, as also thresholds 
and steps. Furniture was scanty, and 
was limited generally to simple tables and 
chairs, with boxes for storing their linen 
cloth and clothing. Low benches of mud- 



R OF SCULPTORS PAINTING A STATUETTE, AND TWO ARTISANS SEATED 
BEFORE WORK BENCHES, THE ONE SHAPING A CHAIR LEG WITH AN AOZE AND THE 
OTHER CHISELLING A HEAD. 
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SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 



WAT THEBES. DYN. XVII|(|S35-MS0 B.C) 



the excavation of the sites so situated that 
the facts as to their original appearance 
and nature are being derived with such com- 
pleteness. 

It is not relevant to the scope of the pres- 
ent article to attempt to describe in detail 
the construction or features of plan of the 
Egyptian house; but a brief word-picture 
can be given in the statement that the 
ordinary house of ancient times closely 
resembled in construction and appearance 
those to be seen in the Egyptian villages of 
today. Their walls, which were of sun- 
dried brick, laid in Nile mud in lieu of mor- 
tar, were also plastered with Nile mud. 
They were generally but a single story in 
height, though stairways are frequently 
found which gave access to the roof. Their 
rooms were more commonly roofed with 
palm-logs covered with thatch, on which 
was laid a layer of mud as a further protec- 
tion. Barrel vaults of mud-brick were 



brick along the sides of a room — the 
mastaba of the modern Egyptian house — 
provided the principal resting-place, as is 
the case throughout the Orient today. 
Bathrooms are found in which the floor 
consists of limestone slabs, the water 
running off through a drain-pipe leading 
outside through the wall. Kitchens were 
provided with simple fireplaces and ovens, 
and there are numerous bins for the stor- 
age of grain, generally circular with round 
tops, just as they are shown in the repre- 
sentations on the tomb-walls. 

The excavation of these desert town-sites 
has brought to light a great variety of 
articles of every-day use, of which only 
some of the general classes need be enumer- 
ated — such, for example, as pottery dishes, 
vessels, and store-jars; knives and other 
implements of bronze and flint — for flint 
implements were in common use in Egypt 
at all periods; bronze needles and loom- 
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weights of limestone and Nile mud — the 
latter occurring in great numbers, some- 
times through nearly all the rooms of a 
house; weights of stone and bronze; meas- 
uring-rods, generally of wood; kohl vases 
and other articles of the toilet; bronze fish- 
hooks and lead sinkers for weighting the 
fish-nets; wooden tools, such as the hoe, the 
rake, and the winnowing-scoop; written 
documents, generally on papyrus, including 



slag; those of the workers in faience, with 
the moulds, in terracotta and limestone, 
in which the various objects were cast, and 
crucibles in which the vitreous glaze had 
been prepared; and those of the glass-work- 
ers, with the materials employed in their 
craft. A notable discovery was that re- 
cently made at Tell el Amarna, of the 
studio of a sculptor named Thutmose, in 
which were found not only a considerable 



PRECIOUS METALS AND STONES ARE WEIGHED SMELTERS BLOW THROUGH TUBES INTO THE FIRE, WHICH IS IN A SMALL CLAY FURNACE, TO 

ON A SMALL HAND-BALANCE, BELOW WHICH INCREASE THE DRAUGHT. AT THE RIGHT, MOLTEN METAL IS POURED OUT OF A CRUCIBLE IN 

ARE BOXES OF WEIGHTS. WHICH IT WAS HEATED. 



DUCTILE METAL IS 




WORKMEN, SOME OF WHOM ARE DWARFS, ARE FINISHING PIECES OF JEWELRV ON THEIR WORK-BENCHES. ONE DV 
ABOVE ARE SHOWN THE DIFFERENT HINDS Of JEWELRV THAT THEY ARE MAKING, WITH A JEWEL-B 
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JEWELERS WORKSHOP 



letters, contracts, and even medical recipes; 
children's rattles, dolls, and toys, particu- 
larly in terracotta, representing various 
animals such as horses or donkeys, cattle, 
dogs, and apes, and musical instruments 
such as the harp; rush-mattings which had 
been employed as floor-coverings or door- 
hangings, many of them closely similar to 
those in use in modern Egyptian houses; 
and so our enumeration might be continued 
to considerably greater length. 

Ancient workshops are also found in 
which the manufacture had been carried 
on of various classes of material — such as 
those of the metal-workers, with the re- 
mains of their furnaces and the resultant 



series of works, some finished and others 
in various stages of incompletion, repre- 
senting the king, Akhenaten, and other 
members of the royal family, but also work- 
ing models in the form of plaster casts, 
made from life, of parts of the body. These 
have added a new chapter to our knowledge 
of the technical methods of the Egyptian 
sculptor. 

In the course of the excavations which 
have been carried on by the Museum's 
Egyptian Expedition during the past twelve 
years, it has undertaken the investigation 
of three town-sites of which reports have 
been given at various times in the Bulle- 
tin. At Lisht, in connection with its 
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larger programme on the pyramids and 
cemeteries of the XII dynasty, the Expe- 
dition has cleared a town-site of the 
XX-XXII dynasties: at Thebes, it has 
recently concluded the excavation of the 
palace-city of Amenhotep III, of the 
XVIII dynasty — an undertaking of wide 
extent which has been in progress since 
19 1 o; and it has also carried out the clear- 
ing of a part of the ancient city of Hibis, 
at Khargeh Oasis, dating from the Roman 
period. 

It is from the results of these excavations 
particularly, as well as from material of a 
similar character acquired from other 
sources, that it has now proved possible 
to devise an exhibit illustrating the various 
phases of Egyptian daily life. It has been 
installed in a room to be known as the 
Seventh Egyptian Room, designated as 
H 2 in the plan of the Museum, and has 
now been opened to exhibition. The 
classification, arrangement, and labeling 
of the objects have been carried out by 
Miss Bernice M. Cartland, of the Egyptian 
Department, who also has in preparation 
a handbook upon the subject, which will 
be issued as a further aid to the interpre- 



tation of the material. The exhibit is 
arranged in exhibition-cases specially de- 
signed for the purpose, in which series of 
line-drawings, taken from scenes on the 
monuments, accompany the various groups 
of objects in illustration of their employ- 
ment or processes of manufacture. These 
drawings have been made by Lindsley 
F. Hall, a member of the staff of the Mu- 
seum's Expedition. The material is classi- 
fied under the following subject-headings: 
Agriculture and Building; The House; 
Household Furniture; Articles of Adorn- 
ment; Toilet Articles; Arts and Crafts; 
Sculpture and Painting; Arms and Armor; 
Sport, Games, and Toys; Musical Instru- 
ments; Learning; Weights and Measures; 
Basketry; Textiles and Weaving; and 
Coptic Clothing. 

The exhibit makes no pretense to com- 
pleteness on any side, but the effort will be 
made to develop its representation further 
as the results of the Museum excavations 
render this possible. As a help toward the 
interpretation of our Egyptian collection 
as a whole, the present exhibit must prove 
of definite value. 

A. M. L. 



SPINNING TWINE WHICH PASSES OVER 
A CROTCHED STICK AND IS FASTENED 
TO THE SPINDLE. 



WINDING TWINE ON NETTING SHUTTLE. 



SAILOR MAKING A NET. HE HOLDS ONE END 
TAUT BETWEEN HIS TOES, WHILE WITH THE 
OTHER FOOT AND ONE HAND HE EXTENDS THE 
SIDE OF THE NET ON WHICH HE IS WORKING. 




FROM A WALL-RELIEF IN THE TOMB OF Tl, 
SAKKARA. DYN. V (ABOUT E7SO-262S B.C) 



FROM A \N 
SAKKARA. 



.-RELIEF IN THE TOMB OF Tl, 
DYN. V (ABOUT 2750-2625 B.C) 



FROM A WALL-PAINTING IN THE TOMB OF MAY, 
TELL EL AMARNA. DYN. XVIII (IS80-I35O B.C.) 



MAKING FISH-NETS 
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